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permanent any one of them can be. Now of these two factors in the 
learning process the second is by far the more important. 

By combining the results of two experiments we have this situa- 
tion. One group of individuals saw four magazines one right after 
the other. The other group saw the same four magazines at intervals 
of one month. Both groups were tested four months after the first 
magazine was seen in each case. Plate III. shows the results. It is 
very evident that the second arrangement is better than the first. 
Now we have already seen that repetitions separated by a few 
minutes are very much more effective than repetitions a month apart. 
The trouble here is that the first group saw 168 pages of advertising 
at one time, whereas the second group saw only 42 pages of adver- 
tising at any one time. The slight impression possible from any one 
advertisement among 168, as compared with the impression received 
when among 42 advertisements, has far offset the advantage from 
having the repetitions within a few minutes as compared with one 
month. 

Summarizing, I have hoped to make clear in this paper: 

First. Of all intervals between successive repetitions that of a 
day's length will give us our maximum results, and those of a few 
minutes and of a week are much superior to that of a month. 

Second. The more impressions made at one time, the less is the 
permanent retention of any one of them. This is probably due to the 
effect of retroactive inhibition. 

Third. In any situation when both length of interval and the 
number of impressions to be made at any one time are concerned, it 
should be borne in mind that the second factor is far more important 
than the first. 

This means that further work should be directed more partic- 
ularly to a better understanding of how many impressions can be 
made to advantage at any one time, rather than to the proper interval 
of time between their successive presentations. 

Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
Columbia University. 



CONCEPTS AND EXISTENCE 

"DROFESSOE BUSH'S discussion on "Concepts and Existence" 1 
-*- provokes me to violent agreement with every point he there 
makes, save one. And that one is, I believe, not at all vital to Pro- 
fessor Bush's central thesis. It is, however, important enough to be 
cleared up. For upon it alone Professor Bush rests his argument 

i This Journal, Vol. X., page 686. 
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against one side of my attempt 2 to expose as erroneous the ancient 
distinction between "noused" things and sensed things. The par- 
ticular distinction I am interested in overthrowing is the Platonic 
one which makes the senses the organs of experiencing particulars 
and the intellect the organ of experiencing universals. To avoid 
needless misunderstanding, I ought to reaffirm what I said in my 
recent article on the subject : how and where and under what condi- 
tions any given entity is experienced is a purely empirical question 
which can not be answered by inference from any purely logical 
propositions and distinctions (such as the distinction between "genus 
homo" and John Smith of Smithville). I do not believe that all 
universals can be perceived, any more than I believe that all partic- 
ulars can be. Furthermore, I am quite willing to agree with Pro- 
fessor Bush when he says that "the ancient distinction between 
noused things and sensed things can not be made quite to disappear, ' ' 
if by this statement he means that most universals are not given in 
simple perception, and that especially most universals of the I T order 
are never so given because they are not existential at all. 

But Professor Bush adds to this meaning another one which he 
establishes through an entirely different argument. Taking the 
geometrical straight line as an illustration, he seeks to show that 
"that which now appears in a definition reached after many years 
of highly expert use is surely a different thing from the straight edge 
of a particular object. Rules for construction need not be identical 
with empirical descriptions of what is beheld after construction." 
Geometrical entities, says Professor Bush, are reached through a 
long process of trial and error by experts ; and the experts construct 
their definitions with an eye to particular results and manipulations ; 
so they finally construct concepts which are quite different from the 
things we perceive. How great this difference is, Professor Bush 
indicates in the following passage : 

"In geometry, the line is the definition, although in architecture it is a 
straight edge of structural matter. We speak of the plan of the roof, the lines 
of the roof, the system of lines, etc., but what is a definition doing with a prepo- 
sition of? The selected property of a thing becomes an instrument in geometri- 
cal operations. . ." 

What, now, is the nature of such a definition ? It is as follows, 
according to Professor Bush : 

"... Isolating this property (of straightness), . . . how shall we de- 
scribe it? It will not help us to say that a straight line is a bee line. We must 
describe it after the if-then fashion. In any case, we seek a formula, a con- 
cept for bringing a straight line into existence. When we have done so, we have 
another object which repeats the property. ... Is there, however, no difference 

2 "The Empirical Status of Geometrical Entities," this Journal, Vol. X., 
page 393. 
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between the formula of a railroad curve and the curve of the track when laid 
down? It would be a little unusual to Bay that we perceive the curve of a track 
that doesn't yet exist. The curve is, meanwhile, the plan of the engineer. ..." 

Here I begin to grow troubled. It seems to me that this entire 
line of reasoning proceeds from a wrong assumption about the 
straight line (and all other geometrical entities). "We are told that 
"the line is the definition." But I certainly can not agree to this, 
nor could a geometer, so long as he wasn't trying to be a metaphys- 
ician. Indeed, the very wording of the definition is, as Professor 
Bush says, a formula, one "for bringing a straight line into exist- 
ence. ' ' Now, if this is true, how can the definition be identical with 
that which it is to bring into existence ? 

The definition, insofar as it is a pragmatic entity, is related to 
the straight line precisely as the recipe of a cake is related to the 
cake. I wish some of our champions of pragmatism would say this 
quite boldly. It would help clear up an unnecessary confusion, 
notably the one into which, as it appears to me, Professor Bush has 
lapsed. The cake is not the recipe, and the recipe is not the cake. 
Each has properties which the other lacks, consequences which the 
other never can bring to pass. So, too, with the definition and the 
straight line. The former is (or may be) a recipe which, if used 
upon suitable material, will then produce a straight line which you 
may see and feel and perhaps use in building a house. 

Grant this, and does it not follow that the relation between form- 
ula and thing to be made has nothing to do with the relation between 
universal and particular? For the formula is not the universal and* 
never can be, any more than the recipe is the cake. One way of 
proving this is as follows: We perceive genuine straight lines. 
(Here, I take it, Professor Bush agrees with me.) But we do not 
perceive them as definitions (there is no if-then relation in them, nor 
are the implications of the preconditions of straightness visible). 
Hence what we perceive is not a definition. Hence, if what we per- 
ceive is identical with what the geometer's recipe produces, the 
straight line is not a definition, nor is the definition the line. "What, 
then, is a formula? It is precisely what people have always sup- 
posed it to be ; a statement of the materials and methods for bringing 
about a certain state of affairs. The state of affairs may be any- 
thing you please except the formula itself. There is a formula for 
curing hams, a formula for paying your income tax, a formula for 
making automobile tires, a formula for launching a stock company, 
and so on, formulas without end. Now, I have not heard anybody 
suggest that an automobile tire is identical with its definition. Cer- 
tainly a man who found himself ten miles from the nearest garage, 
and with the rear tires of his car punctured, would not feel that he 
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could slip a couple of definitions onto the wheels and spin merrily 
onward. 

I do not see in what respect straight lines differ from tires, in 
their respective relations to their generating formulas. 

"Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. Herbert Leslie 

Stewart. New York : Longmans, Green, and Company. Pp. ix + 231. 

In a foreword the author writes : " A considerable proportion of the 
audience to which the lectures were addressed consisted of persons possess- 
ing little previous knowledge of the subject, and the essays, as now pub- 
lished, are intended to be intelligible to the general educated reader. To 
those versed in the technicalities of philosophical discussion this must be 
my apology for the popular style in which these papers were written." 
There seems to be little occasion for this apology. 

The following subjects are treated in the order given : " The Reform 
in Psychology," "The Present Position of the Hypothesis of Sub-con- 
sciousness," "The Interpretation of Genius," "The Growth of Public 
Opinion Psychologically Considered," "Pragmatism," "Recidivism," 
"Pessimism," "The Value-Judgment and The Independence of Ethics" 
and " The Cult of Nietzsche." 

In the first essay, in which the author undertakes to appraise the " new 
psychology," we find the following remarkable statement: "One of the 
best fruits of this independent psychological movement has been the es- 
tablishment of the Society for Psychical Research." Such a prop for 
psychological science would not be highly regarded in America. And 
again we read (p. 17) : " Already amid many protests whose echoes have 
yet scarcely died away it has established telepathy as a principle of ex- 
planation." When due allowance is made for philosophical hospitality 
such a statement still appears sanguine. On the other hand, generous 
welcome is accorded animal and comparative psychology. A clear state- 
ment is given of the relation that that psychology should sustain to ethics, 
jurisprudence, and politics. The fault with Mill and his school was not 
that they used psychology in the manner that they did, but that they had 
a bad psychology. It is the author's desire that the "new psychology" 
may be "applied to these studies with Mill's logic and lucidity." After 
reading the volume through one is disposed to doubt whether the writer 
fully recognizes the implications of what he so generously accepts in his 
initial address. 

The essay on pragmatism is characteristic of the writer. The 
leaders of the pragmatic movement are praised for the important service 
that they have rendered to clear thinking, a service rendered in three 
ways. First of all in their critique of concepts they " have helped us to 
escape the difficulties in which an epistemology like Mr. Bradley's must 



